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ANNIVERSARY PUBLICATIONS. 



THIRD ANNUAL FLOWER SERMON. 

BY THE REVEREND CAMERON MANN. 

Consider the lilies of the field * * * even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. — St. Matthew, vi^ 28, 29. 

When our Lord thus spoke, He was not pointing to any 
single species or order of plants, but indicated all that 
tapestry, woven in tulips and crowfoots and anemones, 
** innumerable of stains and splendid dyes," which stretched 
out from His feet to the farthest eyesight as He sat 
teaching on the mount. 

**Shoshannim," the shining ones, was the title under 
which the common speech of Galilee grouped them all, 
and which our English Bible, following the Latin version 
and the Greek original, aptly renders by lilies, ** the plants 
and flowers of light." 

What the text invites us to, and what I, speaking, as 
directed this morning, upon ** the wisdom and goodness of 
God as shown in the growth of flowers," shall try to elicit 
some spiritual lesson from, is the whole blossoming of the 
year, from the pink flush of the trailing arbutus, breathing 
faint fragrance by drifts of belated snow, to those final 
gleams sent by the weird witch-hazels through the swirl of 
falling leaves. 

What a wealth of loveliness it is which marches across 
the landscape in the annual procession of the flowers! 
What glad audacities and subtle harmonies of color, what 
racy mouldings and delicate carvings of form, — vivid 
splendors of scarlet and gold, sweet solemnities of aztire and 
purple, restful interludes of brown aiid green, — blossoms 
rising in spikes like crocketed spires or diffuse as a swarm 
of butterflies; corollas plicated, convoluted, contorted, 
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fretted and fringed ; star-shaped, bell-shaped, salver-shaped, 
trumpet-shaped; silken banners of iris, bossy targes of 
helianthus I 

And this wealth is so lavishly showered. Even into the 
alleys and waste lots of our cities come some gracious pres- 
ences ; and it is easy for most of us to reach those woods 
and streams whence we may return laden with memories 
of sweetness and beauty. 

All of us I trust have such memories, for no life is com- 
plete without them. He has greatly lost who never saw the 
harebells nodding from the cliffs, or the fleet of lily-pads 
with their white chalices floating on the lake, or the great 
moccasons standing regal in the peat-bog while gold-threads 
and sundews glimmer humbly below. 

The productions of garden and greenhouse are indeed not 
to be scorned ; however we may trace human ingenuity in 
their doublings and markings yet 

Nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean; so o'er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. 

But after all we come closest to the plants when we 
behold them in their self -chosen environment, — the cacti, 
sprawling in cylinders or rolling in globes over arid wastes, 
the azaleas belting the swamps with blazing hedges, the 
oxeye daisies and the buttercups swaying on the billows of 
the meadow grass. It was over a self-sown countryside that 
our Lord gazed when He said " Consider the lilies." 

It has been remarked that " this word of Jesus is almost 
the only tender word about flowers in all the Bible." 
Which is the more surprising because the flora of Pales- 
tine is abundant and attractive. A tourist describes the 
Plain of Esdraelon as '' here, a flaming mass of red 
anemones, there golden and yellow with myriad nodding 
daisies; farther on a sheet of burning azure in the sun." 
Yet throughout the Hebrew books we search in vain for 
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any keen recognition of the sweetness and charm of the 
lilies of the field. But the same can be said, though not 
quite so sweepingly, of all the ancient literatures, of the 
classics of Greece and Eome as well as of Judea. 

There were gardens and festal wreaths and dryad-myths 
and altars to Chloris ; but not in Homer nor in Euripides, nor 
in Horace nor in Virgil, will you come on any such hearty 
love of flowers, such tenderness and interest, as the modern 
poets display, the Italians, the Germans, the French, and 
pre-eminently the English. And it should be distinctly 
noted that it is not the feebler bards, those unable to treat 
mightier themes, who chant the flower song. For us it 
begins with that stout man of the world, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
who says when 

The moneth of May 
Is comen, and that I hear the f owles synge 
And that the flowers gynnen for to sprynge 
Farewel my hook and my devocion. 

The shrewd critic who drew the Wife of Bath and the 
Sergeaunt of Laws, the noble sage who drew the Knight 
and the Parson, goes into raptures over the common daisy, 
crying 

I love it and evere ylike newe, 
And ever shal til that myn herte dye. 

Need I remind you of the kingcups and gilliflowers and 
coronations in Spenser's ** Shepherds' Calendar? " or how 
Milton calls, with discriminating adjectives that prove the 
scholar of wood and field, for pansies and cowslips and 
woodbines to strew the hearse of Lycidas? And then 
there is Herrick with his hands full of daffodills; and 
George Herbert with brave bunches of roses; Goldsmith 
and Cowper culling from hedgerows and village gardens ; 
Burns observant of each weed turned under by his plow- 
share; Wordsworth the laureate of the humbler blossoms; 
Scott and Shelley and Keats; in these days Browning, 
whose botany whether English, Italian or French, is profuse 
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and accurate, and Tennyson who has hung on many a plant 
'* jewels five-words -long " of exquisite epithet. And to 
name apart him who soars in supreme dominion over all 
English verse, William Shakespeare, we find that he holds 
the mirror up to vegetable as well as human nature, and 
with the same felicity. Not even the difference between 
the upper and under surface of a leaf escapes him. Ophelia 
is drowned where 

A wiUow grows aslant the brook 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

And the play composed in the serene maturity of his 

genius. The Winter's Tale, contains the most marvelous bit 

of poetic botany ever wi'itten, a description of some familiar 

Warwickshire flowers as intense and lucid as are his portraits 

of Eosalind and Imogen. Perdita gives the very essence 

of the plant in its relations to human hearts when she 

speaks of 

dafEodills 
That come before the swallow dares^ and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath. 

It is no sentimentality of some age or school, this flower- 
song of the English poets. Our literature is like a medi- 
eval manuscript where spray and blossom twine into and 
help make up the text. The lightest fancy may perch upon 
some gay corolla, or the meanest flower that blows may 
give thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 

Crossing the Atlantic makes no change. The verse of 
Bryant and Lowell, the prose of Thoreau and Burroughs 
and Gibson are enough to prove that the love of the lilies 
is in American as well as English literature. 

Let me remind you of another characteristic of this lit- 
erature, written on both sides the sea; it is, take it for all 
in all, the most Christian ever known. Not that it is most 
prolific in manuals of devotion, not that it leads in exeget- 
ics or dogmatics, — it has no Summa Theologica, no Imitatio 
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Christi. But in all its forms, in drama, in epic, in lyric, in 
novel, in essay, it is most evidently the utterance of men 
who were bred in the religion of Jesus Christ, who are famil- 
iar with creed and prayer and sacrament, who have ^' with 
holy bell been knoll' d to church," and whose common 
speech is saturated with Bible imagery and diction. And 
it is, I verily believe, to this Christian sentiment so domi- 
nant in our classics that we owe their fondness for grass and 
trees and flowers, their sympathy with the gentler aspects 
of nature, their readiness 

To learn not only by a comet's rush 

But a rose's birth, not by the grandeur God — 

But the comfort, Christ. 

There are sermons in sea and sky and mountain range : 
for everything preaches to one who will listen; and so 
there are sermons in flowers, and this sermon is oftenest set 
to lovely music, is a hymn of praise and joy. And for the 
beginning of reverent attention to it we must go back to 
the One who spoke its text : '' Consider the lilies of the 
field." 

What is it we may learn from such considering, what is 

the great lesson of the lilies? You all know Tennyson's 

lines — 

Mower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower, but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

This is perfectly true ; but the same is true of the stone 
in the wall where the flower grows, or of the slug crawling 
over its leaf. One fact does, in the last analysis, mean all 
other facts; one flower requires the universe. But so does 
one pebble, one worm ; no matter on what bit of reality we 
take our stand, we stare off into infinity. What, therefore, 
is a teaching of all things cannot be the distinctive teaching 
of the flowers. 
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The botanists have amassed an enormous store of infor- 
mation about plants, their structure, their functions, their 
distribution. Watched through the microscope in all the 
mutations of growth and reproduction and recorded in each 
versatile adaptation to the changes of their surroundings, 
these lilies of the field furnish exhaustless opportunities for 
modern students. 

But, of course, to the Galileans who first heard the 
Sermon on the Mount, the material so abundantly provided 
by the histologists and physiologists and palaeontologists was 
unknown. Yet so far as the principles, the basic facts for 
reasoning, are concerned, those Galileans were not much 
inferior to ourselves when they came to study the chief 
lesson of the flowers. 

True, we have been shown a thousand conformations of a 
plant to its circumstances where they knew only one ; but 
that one settled the question. We see quaint marldngs, 
''bands, checks, spots, reticulations, grooves, punctures " 
in pollen grains not visible to the naked eye; but there 
were plenty of shapes and shadings for any one to look 
at two thousand years ago. We have discovered groups 
of fairy-like structures in the slime of ponds ; but Peter 
and John could behold the grace and verdure of a country- 
side. 

After all, modern science has only enormously multiplied 
the examples, and continued the rules of our immediate 
vicinity into both those infinities which we scan through 
our optic glasses,— it is matter and force and order every- 
where. Consider the stars, consider the diatoms, consider 
the lilies, — it is all the same; only the stars are far away, 
the diatoms are difficult to discern, but the lilies are near 
and conspicuous. We do not need telescope or microscope 
to find the main facts of the universe. 

"Wonder and beauty our own cour4;iers are, 
Pressing to catch our gaze, 
And out of obvious ways 
Ne*er wandering far. 
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The lessons of the lilies are for all ; it was to common- 
folk long ago that Christ commended them. And the first, 
the plainest, the most important teaching of flowers is their 
teaching of beauty. It was this our Lord had in mind : 
'* Consider the lilies; Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these." 

Speaking as Jesus did to believers in a Personal Deity, 
He argued from the care shown for the grass of the field to 
the care that must be exercised over men and women; 
human life cannot be squalid and ugly by the will of One 
who has written His choice of grace and sweetness on the 
plants that live but a day. It is, therefore, to this great 
fact of beauty, with its implication and revelation of a 
Divine Mind, that I ask your attention. 

Let no one sneer at such study of nature as superficial, 
unworthy of a scientific age. For science must recognize 
all the facts, and to us the most obvious fact about a large 
part of nature is that it is beautiful. The gratification we 
get in dissecting a crocus is no more real than the gratifica- 
tion we get in seeing it smile up from the sward. 

'^ Yesterday," says Darwin, in a letter to a friend, '^I 
strolled for an hour and enjoyed myself, — the fresh yet 
dark green of the grand Scotch firs, the brown of the cat- 
kins on the old birches with their white stems, and a fringe 
of distant green from the larches made an excessively 
pretty view. At last I fell asleep on the grass and awoke 
with a chorus of birds singing around me, and squirrels 
running up the trees and some woodpeckers laughing, and 
it was as pleasant and rural a scene as ever I saw, and I 
did not care one penny how any of the beasts or birds had 
been formed." 

I take it the great man of science evinced quite as lofty 
a mind thus lying on the grass and contemplating the scene 
as in composing any paragraph of the '' Origin of Species." 
And if from the picture he enjoyed h'e was not led to think 
of its Artist, it was not his science which forbad. ** In 
my most extreme fluctuations," he said, ^* I have never 
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been an atheist, in the sense of denying the existence of 
God." 

It is true that the stress laid upon second causes, nowa- 
days, tends to make some men ignore the First, and that the 
explanation of the smooth machinery of the world as due 
to the long friction of events has weakened the old-fashioned 
form of the " argument from design." Such theories as 
that of *' Natural Selection " have not aided the ancient 
apologetics. But any loss that comes is our own fault, not 
that of modern science, which, as Professor Huxley dis- 
tinctly states, has not created a single religious difficulty. 

When we consider the lilies their teaching is nowise in- 
terfered with by all the botanical discoveries. For that 
teaching is the fact of beauty, — and there the beauty shines ! 
I do not mean that this teaching belongs exclusively to 
flowers : beauty is, of course, found elsewhere. But 
nowhere else is it so displayed, so seemingly disconnected 
from use, so salient and self-reliant. 

What if we can trace the ancestry of these brilliant 
blossoms back to some bare and homely duckweed, rootless, 
stemless, flowerless. Here are the lilies ! And what if all 
their glory be the result of a long course of insect-culture, 
if the shape and flecking of petals and the grouping of 
golden anthers serve to entice or accommodate moths and 
bees. Here are the lilies, and here are we to rejoice in them ! 
However beauty came it is. Undefinable, as all facts 
simple and radical must be, it is undeniable. 

From out the stupendous mechanism of the universe 
appear exquisite pictures, now frescoed on the vault of the 
sky, now miniatured on the shard of a beetle. And these 
pictures are to be looked at. Unless there are spectators 
they do not really exist. In other words the argument for 
a Creative Mind drawn from evidences of design in nature 
has its clearest and most cogent proofs in natural beauty. 

Much of the working of the world might be what it is, 
and go on as it does, were the world inhabited only by the 
brutes. In the far-off Devonian seas and Carboniferous 
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swamps the mollusks and the reptiles were governed by 
the same laws of matter as those which now constrain men. 

Any inference from design, then, would have been of a 
Designer Who meant a world where the dust could quicken 
into protoplasm, and the protoplasm construct cells, and the 
cells group into reproductive structures. And that is what 
much of the argument comes to now. So that he who 
considers only matter, whether angular crystals or pliant 
flesh, can make some plausible reply to the reasoning of 
Paley. But, to use the words of Mozley, ** When the 
materialist has exhausted himself in efforts to explain utility 
in nature, it would appear to be the peculiar office of beauty 
to rise up suddenly as a confounding and baffling extra 
which was not even formally provided for in his scheme." 

That, granted sufficient space and time, matter might 
develop structures having qualities of permanence, and that 
the useful would tend to become the durable, that there 
should be a '^ survival of the fittest," this, while leaving the 
miracle of origin just where it w^s, might be regarded as 
eliminating the supernatural from the process. The useful 
would be its own explanation ; because it serves the turn it 
lives on. But no such explanation can be given of beauty. 
The only turn it can serve is the delight of a clear eye and 
a gentle soul. '^ It is essential to the very sense and mean- 
ing of beauty that it should be seen ; and inasmuch as it is 
visible to reason alone, we have thus in the very structure 
of nature a recognition of reason and a distinct address to 
reason, wholly unaccountable unless there is a higher reason 
or mind to make it. For what but reason can address 
reason?" 

It is the human eye which is the real object of the gor- 
geousness in a sunset and the elegance in a frond of maiden- 
hair fern. The brutes never see such things. Forms and 
hues are reflected on their retinas, brilliancy and oddity 
may excite their attention, but beauty they do not and 
cannot know. Even were we to allow that this wondrous 
human mind has been educed from mere animal capacities 
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my argument remains undisturbed. For the beautiful is 
the beautiful, and it is only beautiful to eyes which send 
their report to a soul. 

No validity can be allowed to the assertion sometimes set 
up to break the force of this argument, the assertion that 
beauty is unreal and supposititious, a delusion due to our 
fondness for the familiar or our fancy for the strange. 
The facts are too many and too clear the other way. 

That a savage tramples on blossoms, or a woman of 
society follows some ugly mode, or the writers on aesthetics 
differ as to certain points, cannot counterbalance the per- 
manent and enthusiastic delight in beauty shown by all the 
noblest human beings, and their general agTeement as to 
where beauty is displayed. One might as well argue the 
non-existence of sight or reason, because there are blind 
and idiotic, as to deny beauty because of some who never 
appreciate it. 

The only valid explanation of the belief in beauty is that 
beauty really exists. But the acknowledgment of the 
beautiful is logically the confession of God. And it is the 
confession of a God who is much more than a Primum 
Mobile, a First Cause. The great picture gallery of the 
universe is the revelation of a Person, of a Mind willing to 
be known by other minds. The symmetry, the grace, the 
glory of nature are absurd, are impossible, are ?io^, except 
as symbols placed by God upon His universe to express 
Himself to all contemplating spirits. The true reason of 
the lilies of the field is that we may consider them, may 
behold in their bright raiment the thought of God, may 
infer from them the perfection and the splendor which 
must by His intent belong to human life. 

Consider the lilies, for it is they who preach this sermon 
most articulately. There is, indeed, much loveliness else- 
where, in clouds and snow, in gems and shells and plumage, 
in slopes of hillside and curving of waves, but nowhere 
else is beauty so common, so conspicuous and so independ- 
ent, so plainly a divine message. 
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Grant, if you please, that the tools used to bring out these 
delicate contours and sweet colors, were, as the current 
theory claims, the innumerable hordes of insects, this does 
not obliterate the result, a loveliness no insect ever saw, but 
full of light and life for men. Moths and flies and bees 
and ants may be the immediate causes of all the different 
corollas. Each lily of the field may, as Professor Henslow 
insists, be '^ due to the responsive action of the proto- 
plasm in consequence of the irritations set up by the weights, 
pressures, thrusts, tensions, etc., of the insect visitors." 
But the Sistine Madonna is not accounted for by an analy- 
sis of pigments or an enumeration of the bristles in a 
brush. That picture means a Raphael who conceived it, 
in whose mind it was before one tint stood on the canvas, 
and who in painting addressed himself to other and kindred 
minds, telling them his holy thought. 

Such then is the lesson of the lilies ; the vision of God 
given in all beauty gleams from each of their myriad 
mirrors. And this vision is more than a mere assurance 
that God exists. All beauty is sacramental, and the out- 
ward visible form conveys to the faithful an inward spirit- 
ual grace. 

We are creatures of the dust, with a bony framework and 
a padding of flesh, with blood corpuscles and nerve-tissues, 
moving around in a gross, palpable world and knocking 
against lumps of matter at every turn. 

We are also spiritual creatures, with thoughts, ideaSy 
ambitions, aspirations, and it is as such creatures that we 
best estimate ourselves. 

The world and our own bodies are often oppressive, 
bewildering, repulsive; all these laws of matter, chemic 
and electric forces, the varied impulses of the restless 
atoms, seem intolerable tyrannies over the soul, and we feel 
ourselves degraded by our carnal passions and susceptibili- 
ties « And so have arisen religions and philosophies having 
as their central doctrine a hatred and contempt for the 
material universe, — Dualisms, Buddhisms, Gnosticisms. 

3 
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They are not so ridiculous as some people lightly deem ; that 
evil comes from matter is a notion deriving specious support 
in a world where so much misery is material and so much sin 
is animal. Yet the dualistic systems are self-contradictory 
and irrational ; and to say that matter is evil in itself is to 
deny that God created it. And here beauty comes in to give 
light and courage. 

For what is all this loveliness, purifying and exalting us by 
its very presence, sending a holy calm to restless hearts and 
a happy light to shadowed minds, — what is it but the aspect 
of combinations of matter? Carbon, oxygen, potassium 
;and the like, that is what the lilies are to a mere physiologist. 
The carrion in the ditch and the roses in the hedge are by 
chemical tests about the same. That portion of earth which 
is dull, depressing, disgusting, is made of the same elements 
a.s is all earth's blossoming splendor. This unspiritual 
matter can take shapes in which it becomes a blessed min- 
istrant to our souls. And what does that mean but that 
beauty is God's sacramental glorifying of matter. His 
taking some of the common bread and wine and endowing 
them with a spiritual purpose and potency? 

All is not beautiful, or we should not experience our 
educating probation ; but enough is given to sustain and 
inspire. 

Robert Browning, affectionately praising a quiet landscape 
in Normandy, declares : 

If we have souls, know how to see and use, 
One place performs like any other place 
The proper purpose every place on earth 
Was framed to furnish man with; serves alike 
To give him note that through the place he sees 
A place is signified he never saw 
But if he lack not soul may learn to know. 

But this is because, as Browning immediately claims, 
there is ^^ a beauty buried everywhere." The mystic teach- 
ing of nature, its voice to man's spirit, is in its beauty. For 
the brute the powers and utilities whereby he lives his animal 
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life ; but for man those radiant gleams which tell of the 
other world and the life eternal. 

See, God says, into what poetry this prose may be trans- 
lated, — for a fog you shall have a rainbow and for dirt you 
shall have roses. And if God so clothe the transient mist 
and the fading grass, shall He not much more clothe men? 
If insensate matter is thus glorious what robes and 
crowns must be possible for humanity ! Beauty is spiritual, 
is sacramental, is divine. Wherever we find it we find a 
pledge to assure us of God's love and a means whereby to 
receive God's grace. 

The Transfiguration of Jesus is a supreme proof of the 
vital connection between the beautiful and the good ; the 
Perfect Soul irradiates with splendor the Bodily Vesture. 
I conclude therefore that beauty is the highest revelation 
of God, which is made through nature; that by it the 
Infinite Wisdom declares Itself to the human mind and the 
Infinite Love to the human heart ; and that this revelation 
is one which also declares the dignity of man, for it assumes 
his likeness to his Creator ; they can enjoy the same noble 
delights. The revelation is written large and plain. AH 
about us are its symbolic letters needing only faith and love 
for their decipherment. But its most common and most 
obvious utterances, most legible in their simplicity and most 
attractive in their sweetness, are " the lilies of the field." 
He must be dull indeed who, in considering them, does not 
behold '* the wisdom and goodness of God.'' 



